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New York, 3d mo. 18th, 1800. Oh! the pre- 
ciousness of time! how silently it flies from us! 
and when gone, can never be recalled. Too lit- 
tle do we value it when present, and too little 
are we concerned to improve it when we have it. 
O man, awake! and look upon thyself but as a 
transient sojourner here in this house of wastage. 
Thy final home is to be in another region, when 
dislodged from this shell of mortality. Then, if 
the present time has been well used and rightly 
improved, thou wilt take thy flight out of the 
reach of woe, pain and anxiety, to join the hea- 
venly host in praising thy God, thy Saviour, and 
thy King. But how little do the children of 
men, multitudes of them at least, think of the 
great concerns of the coming world! How lav- 
ishly do they sport away their precious time ! 
Job describes their folly in these words: “ They 
send forth their little ones like a flock, and their 
children dance ; they take the timbrel and harp, 
and they rejoice at the sound of the organ; they 
spend their days in mirth, and in a moment go 
down to the grave.” Is not this too justly appli- 
cable to the conduct of very many of the inhabi- 
tants of this city and parts adjacent, who live as 
without God in the world? I allude not to the 
most abandoned and lowest class of the people ; 
but to the giddy and gay world who consider 
themselves as the polite and refined part of the 
community. Behold their amusements, their 
pomp and their folly ; see their pride, their wan- 
tonness and extravagance ; particularly among 
fashionable females, as if all their care and con- 
cern were for this world only. Alas! what does 
Christianity do for them? and how are they to 
be brought down so as to see the value of time, 
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and rightly to improve it? But there are yet a 
remnant who are preserved in much simplicity 
and meekness, and these are as the salt of the 
earth, or as the ten righteous in the days of 
Abraham. May their numbers and their zeal 
for Truth and righteousness increase. 
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Having for some time had drawings of love to 
make another religious visit to some parts of New 
England and the northern parts of our Yearly 
Meeting, I laid my concern before Friends and 
obtained their concurrence and certificate. With 
Willet Hicks for a companion, I left New York 
in the fore part of the 6th month, and went by 
water to Newport on Rhode Island. Arriving 
there a few days before the Yearly Meeting be- 
gan, we attended some meetings on Canonicut 
Island and in the Narraganset country, where we 
met with Nathan Hunt and his companion, from 
Carolina. After one of the meetings on Canon- 
icut, there were two sudden deaths of two women 
who were apparently wel] at the meeting; one 
of which died the same evening, and the other 
the next: which brought fresh to my remem- 
brance the service of the day, in which Nathan 
Hunt was vefy particular on the subject of making 
ready for the awful change that awaits us all. 
Indeed, the great business of life is to prepare 
for death ; and how great is the necessity for us 
to watch and be sober! Too few of us are suffi- 
ciently engaged to live in such a manner from 
day to day, that death shall be no terror to us. 

We attended the Yearly Meeting at Newport, 
which closed on fourth-day evening, the 18th. 
Next day was their week-day meeting, which was 
a favored season: we have also had many pre- 
cious opportunities in families, some of them not 
soon to be forgotten. On Sixth-day we had a 
meeting at Compton, which was large, and the 
power of Truth was felt to be over all. Next 
day, at Accoakset, there were supposed to be near 
two thousand people, and good authority was 
oo to labor among them on Truth’s account, 

o First-day, the 22d, we were at Centre in the 
morning, and at Newtown in the afternoon. In 
the first, Willet appeared very acceptably. On 
Second-day we were at Aponeganset Monthly 
Meeting, and next day at Long Plain and Ac- 
cushnet ; then returned to William Rotch’s at 
New Bedford, from whence we sailed for Nan- 
tucket. 


7th mo. Ist. Attended the Quarterly Meet- 
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ing held there, and next day the public meeting, 
at which many who were not members were pre- 
sent, and it was a good time. 3d. We had 
three meetings ; one at nine o'clock, the next for 
heads of families, at eleven; and one at five for 
the children and youth. It isa great thing to 
keep in our proper places, and speak only as the 
Spirit giveth utterance ; for words, without the 
sealing evidence of Truth, are poor. I see more 
and more clearly the necessity for those who go 
forth in the awful service of the gospel, to keep 
near to the heavenly Instructor, the pure open- 
ings of the living Spring, from whence right 
ability is derived to labor successfully in the 
church of Christ. After two other public meet- 
ings, one of which was for other societies, we left 
Nantucket on the 5th and landed at New Bed- 
ford in the evening. Next day attended meet- 
ing there; and on the 7th Willet Hicks went on 
for Boston, and thence to return home. It has 
been a time of improvement to him; he has a 
precious gift, and his appearances have been to 
good satisfaction. We parted in near fellowship ; 
and, with Thomas Rotch for a companion, I set 
out for Lynn and Salem early the next morning. 
Thence taking meetings in the way, we reached 
Falmouth Monthly Meeting on the 23d, at the 
close of which, I had an opportunity with the 
select members. Next day had a meeting at 
Portland in Maine, and parted with Thomas 
Rotch, who was returning homeward. 
25th. John Tabor went with me to Durham 
Monthly Meeting, and so on to the meetings 
eastward, till we came to Vassalborough, where 
we had a meeting ; and thence by way of Bristol 
to Camden, on the 7th of the 8th month, where, 
in the afternoon we had a meeting beginning at 
four o’clock that held till after seven. Then, 
having two or three others round the neighbor- 
hood, on First-day we had two meetings at Cam- 
den, in which Truth’s testimony rose high, and 
- great brokenness appeared. Friends and others 
took their leave of us with much affection and 
tenderness, and we went on about ten miles; 
lodged at a public house; and on Second-day 
morning set out for one of the back towns where 
none of our members live. Here we appointed 
a meeting at four in the afternoon, to whick 
there came a considerable number of people. It 
was attended with hard labor for some time, but 
Truth came over all, and it ended to satisfaction. 
The people seemed very unwilling to let us go, 
but we left the place and rode some miles to a 
tavern, where we lodged. To go into a place 
and have but one meeting, seems like giving a 
very hungry person a small piece of bread, which 
only increases his hunger. When I have had 
one meeting in such places, it seems to make way 
for more. Here we found a number of tender 
people, several of them considerably convinced 
of Friends’ principles, and it appeared to me that 
if some one Suitably qualified was to spend some 


time round about in these parts and have meet- 
ings, a number of them would come forward in 
the way of Truth. 

12th. We have had two meetings to-day; 
and it is admirable how strength is given to go 
through the service, which is sometimes very 
laborious. Meetings sometimes hold three hours 
or more, and the sweat rolls from me till my shirt 
might be wrung. Next morning we set out for 
Pownalborough, and after having several meet- 
ings we attended the select meeting at Vassalbo- 
rough on the 19th, and next day the Monthly 
Meeting. After that we were industriously 
engaged in holding meetings, some of which 
held near four hours, and yet the people behaved 
well, and were quiet to my admiration, especially 
considering the very warm weather and the 
crowded houses. On First-day, the 24th, we 
had two meetings, between which I received a 
letter from my wife, giving account of the decease 
of our dear babe, about six months old. Although 
she is gone from a world of troubles to a state of 
everlasting rest and peace, yet nature has its ties, 
and no doubt it should be so, when kept within 
proper bounds: but it is a brave thing to say on 
such occasions, Thy will be done. 

28th. We have had meetings steadily, every 
day. Many are convinced of the Truth; whether 
they will come forward to the acknowledgment 
thereof, we must leave : we know the increase is 
of God. Oh! how unwilling many are to take 
up the cross,—to take the cup of suffering and 
to be baptized with the holy Spirit. Nature 
shrinks ; it draws back : although we know there 
is no other way to reign with Christ, but so far 
as we die to sin, are buried with him by baptism 
into death, our wills nailed to the cross, and by 
the circumcising power of Truth, every desire 
that is out of, or contrary to, the will of God, cut 
off: for surely the highest anthem we can sing 
is, Thy will, O Father, be done. Sometimes, 
when the transcendent excellency of a will-less 
state appears, Oh! how strong are my desires to 
attain thereunto,—to have no will distinct from 
or out of the will of God,—to feel no power to 
think, speak, or act, but what comes from him, 
that he in all things may be glorified. And he 
is not, neither can he be glorified by us, any 
further than he rules and acts in us. If the 
Lord Jesus could do nothing of himself as a 
man, how much less can we who have fallen so 
far short of the glory of God ! 

By way of Portland, I went to the Quarterly 
Meeting held at Berwick ; thence to Lynn and 
Salem, and so to the Monthly Meeting held at 
Almsbury, having Micajah Collins with me asa 
companion. At Salem I also visited a number 
of families, making my home at my kind friend 
Mathew Purinton’s. After being industriously 
engaged in attending meetings and in family 
visits, I came to Henniker and Weare in the 
latter end of the 9th month. In those places 
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and in neighborhoods around them, I had ten 
meetings ; three of which were quite out from 
among Friends. They were precious seasons ; 
the Lord’s living power and presence were felt, 
and the Testimony of Truth was exalted over 
and above all types, shadows, and lifeless forms 
and ceremonies. The people were mostly entire 
strangers to Friends; and notwithstanding the 
meetings held near four hours each, and a con- 
siderable number of small children were there, 
yet they were remarkably quiet opportunities. 
Several of the principal men of the town attended, 
and one who was a justice of the peace was much 
tendered. There appeared to be an open door 
in these parts for hearing gospel Truths, as much 
so as I have lately known, without interruption 
of any kind. Although I have had seasons of 
deep poverty in this land, yet I have also known 
as glorious riches as I ever experienced. But I 
have learned that it is best, in times of mourning 
and want, to keep the sackcloth underneath, and 
at other times of abounding, to wear my best 
garments frugally. By a medium of this kind, 
we are kept from undue depression of spirits on 
the one hand, and from raptures or transports on 
the other. For so sure as any are arrayed with 


the King’s robe, and put on the King’s horse, 
they must alight, stand on the ground again, and 
have the robe taken off: all this is in wisdom. 
I have sometimes thought, that some have made 
their way through life more gloomy than it would 


have been, by suffering their minds, in seasons 
of favor, to be too much elated. Through adora- 
ble goodness, mercy and love, I have known a 
willingness wrought in me to return to the King’s 
gate, as a place of safety, where we are less likely 
to forget ourselves than in times of sumptuous 
fare. 


10th mo. 7th. I left Weare in New Hamp.- ' 


shire, and in two days reached Sharon in Ver- 
mont, where I had two meetings among the faw 
Friends and others there: thence, having two 
meetings on the way, we went to Grand Isle in 
Lake Champlain, attended their week-day meet- 
ing, and so on to Peru, where we had two meet- 
ings and visited a number of families. Then, 
crossing the Lake again, we arrived at Ferrisburg 
on the 20th, and after taking meetings in those 
parts of Vermont, came to the Quarterly Meeting 
at Easton inthe 11th month. Thence to Green- 
field, a newly settled place about thirty miles 
westward, where I was at two meetings; and, 
having another meeting at East Greenfield on 
the way, I returned to Saratoga Monthly Meeting. 

11th mo. 20th. Attended Easton Monthly 
Meeting, and next day that at Queensbury ; 
thence to a little meeting about fifteen miles 
further north, near Lake George. From this 
place I bent my way homeward, where I arrived 
about the Ist of 12th month, 1800, to the mu- 
tual joy of myself, my family and friends. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF FREDERICK 
SMITH, OF CROYDON, ENG. 


I was born in London the 28th of Sixth 
month, 1747, and before I was five years of age 
was put toa boarding-school. I was naturally 
of a lively disposition, and very early suscepti- 
ble of evil impression, so much so, that I have 


| frequently looked back with admiration to ob- 


serve how soon the enemy makes his inroads. 
Before I was nine years old, there was scarcely 
an evil [incident to children of that age] with 
which 1 was not acquainted, and which I had 
not a hankering after; though I believe I some- 
times had some serious thoughts, but so trifling 
that I hardly recollect them. 

When I was about thirteen and a half years 
of age, I was taken from school and sent to 
London to occupy a situation under government, 
in the General Post Office. My relations were 
opulent people, and kept a great deal of what is 
called fashionable company, yet they did all 
they could to restrain me from following those 
evil propensities I so much delighted in. They 
were ignorant of the bent of my inclinations, 
and of the progress vice had made in my heart, 
and endeavoured to prevent the evil seed being 
sown. But alas! the work was begun ; and be- 
ing associated with many young lads, most of 
whom were under little or no restraint, whilst 
together we gave loose to our various inclina- 
tions; and I am ready to conclude, that from 
the age of fourteen till I was twenty, there were 
few who exceeded me in vicious conduct. 


During this time for several years I did not 
enter a place of religious worship, except for 
some wicked purpose ; yet I never lost sight of 
a sort of idea of a Supreme Being, and I believe 
never went tosleep without endeavoring to say 
my prayers, not even when stupified with liquor. 
This I consider to be a strong proof of the bene- 
ficial effect of ,parental care, in endeavoring 
early to impress on the minds of youth, day by 
day, their duty to their Creator. 

During this career of wickedness, there 
seemed nothing to hinder my putting what was 
in my heart into execution ; so that, as to what 
the world calls pleasure, I knew no restraint ; 
the enemy continually finding out fresh food for 
my sensual and beastly appetite. At intervals, 
I providentially found a stop, and a language 
passed through me, “ Surely it will not be al- 
ways thus with me; I shall at some time or 
other be caught in the trap of the enemy ;” but 
such impressions lasted only for a few minutes. 
I remember once being so convicted in my mind 
of the progress sin was making in me, that I 
flung myself on my bed, burst into tears, and 
cried to the Almighty for help. I strongly felt 
my depravity and weakness, and fervently prayed 
for help and strength to resist evil, and for for- 
giveness for my past wicked conduct. But this 
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impression did not last a great while ; I soon re- 
turned to my evil courses. 

Owing to the kindness of my relations, at 
whose expense I lived, the greater part of my 
salary was given me for pocket-money ; so that 
I never troubled my parentsfor money, and they 
were ignorant how I went on. When I visited 
them in the country, on leaving them they used 
to give me very wholesome advice, and by their 
affectionate solicitude so wrought upon me as to 
make me resolve in my own mind to be more 
circumspect in my conduct, and to leave those 
companions to whom I was as injurious as they 
were to me. A few days after my return to 
London all these tender impressions would be 
obliterated, and I returned with redoubled vig- 
our to an abandoned life 

Having received a fashionable education, and 
been instructed in all the accomplishments which, 
in the view of the world, constitute the gentle- 
map, such as dancing, fencing, &c., I was equal 
to most in superficial knowledge, and was intro- 
duced into much fashionable company. I fre- 
quented balls, the theatres, musical entertain- 
ments, and other equally unprofitable emuse- 
ments, till my 21st year, when, without the 
consent or knowledge of my friends, I married. 

In consequence of this rash act I had now to 
struggle with some difficulties. I had during 


the last year or two been so extravagant as to 
contract debts, which, though not to a great 


amount, were the occasion of considerable em- 
harrassment. Some heavy family afflictions 
which occurred at this period, brought me toa 
degree of recollection ; and this was much as- 
sisted by the prudent demeanor of my wife, who 
although she had consented to our marrying clan- 
destinely, yet carried herself so circumspectly as 
completely to wean me from all my dissolute 
companions ; and thus, through her means, un- 
der Providence, I was mercifully rescued from 
apparently certain ruin. Thoygh most of our 
friends were disconcerted at the step we had 
tuken, yet in alittle time they became reconciled, 
and kindly assisted to increase my outward 
means; and as we were contented in our hum- 
ble situation, and satisfied to live very frugally, 
also happy in each other, we were, as to out- 
ward matters, comfortable beyond our expec- 
tation. 

About the year 1780 I had at times some 
serious impressions, and seemed to want some- 
thing which outward enjoyments could not af. 
ford. For some time I attended the national 
worship, but not being satisfied, I frequented 
the meetings of others; and though | appre- 
hended these were more zealous and sincere 
than the generality of those of the Church of 
England, yet my mind was so conscious of the 
deep wound which sin and corruption had made, 
that I was persuaded no superficial atfempts 
could heal it. I had a prospect of something be- 
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yond all that I had yet seen or heard, though I 
could not as yet describe the whole of my feel- 
ings, except as they were brought into action. 
I was still a strange jumble of inconsistency, for 
some things of a gross nature remained with 
me. 
In the year 1782 I was subpoenaed by the 
Post Office to give evidence at the Old Bailey, 
against a man for robbing the mail. A circum- 
stance occurred during the trial which excited 
in me an additional degree of thoughtfulness. 
One of the witnesses gave evidence which, 
though of no great importance, was not, in point 
of fact, eorrect, and had I been called upon, I 
should have been obliged to contradict him. 
This circumstance led me to consider the na- 
ture of an oath; that it was solemn appeal 
to the Almighty, that the matter then about to 
be asserted was the truth. In fact, I began to 
doubt whether the taking of an oath is, under 
the Christian dispensation, justifiable ; for 
though but little versed in the Scriptures, I re- 
collected that Jesus Christ had said, “‘ Swear 
not at all.” I was thus brought into a most 
trying situation, under the feeling of which I 
earnestly supplicated the Almighty that I might 
be excused from giving evidence in this case; 
and in great condescension and pity to my secret 
cries, He heard me and I was not called upon. 

About this time I was brought to a serious 
recollection of the many gracious visitations of 
the Almighty to my poor wicked soul, and par- 
ticularly his answer to my prayers, [not only in 
the instance] before related, oe also] in two 
others, during the dangerous illness of my dear 
wife, when | had earnestly and with many tears 
besought him to relieve her pain, which was 
very great and continued for many hours, and it 
immediately ceased. I also began more plainly 
to see the natural proneness there was in me 
to evil; this 1 could trace back in myself to a 
very early age, and could recollect some in- 
stances of sinfulness and depravity which even 
then filled me with shame. Thus I was intro- 
duced to a view of the degraded and fallen 
state of man by nature; and feeling my inability 
of myself to overcome my evil passions and in- 
clinations, I was led inwardly and fervently to 
implore Divine help and instruction. 

I continued in this seeking state for some 
time, when I became acquainted with a person 
belonging to the Society of Friends, who lived 
near us, at Walworth, whose company seemed 
very different to what I had been used to. A 
few months previously, the Quakers being 
mentioned in the course of conversation, my 
wife said, if ever she changed her religion, it 
should be to a Quaker, to which I replied, that 
the Quakers were a set of fools and had no re- 
ligion in them. But now I was of a different 
mind, and I requested the Friend above alluded 
to to lend me some book relating to his princi- 
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ples, which at first he-refused. Afterwards, with 

some reluctance, héelent me Barclay’s Apology, | 
cautioning me at the same time against too much | 
earnestness in the perusal, and setting down as 
truths the sentiments of the author, till I had | 
sufficiently weighed them in my own mind; , 
adding that he believed with Peter, ‘that God | 
is no respecter of person,” but that those of all | 
religious denominations “who fear him and! 
work righteousness are accepted of him.” I have | 
often looked with much satisfaction at this con- | 
duct of the Friend, in not laying hands sudden- | 
ly. on me, and considered it a proof of his pru- ' 
dence and kindness ; and, indeed, the kind, pa- | 
rental care and solicitude for my spiritual wel- | 
fare, manifested by himself and his wife, though | 
I was not within the pale of their religious be- | 
lief, instanced such a liberal, tolerant spirit and 

freedom from bigotry, as convinced me that 

Friends were got far beyond most others in that 
day, in the substantial part of religion. I read | 
the book with much attention, and was surprised | 
to find that the fundamental part so exactly 

corresponded with the idea I had formed of the 

union that subsists between God and his crea- | 
tures. I was also much instructed many ways, 

especially respecting the meaning of the words 
Holy Ghost, of which I had before been totally 

ignorant, as I have reason to fear is the case | 
with thousands, besides myself, who call them- 

selves Christians. I could have said, as some ' 
did to Paul, “we have not so much as heard 

whether there be any Holy Ghost.” 

One day, whilst I was reading Barclay’s Apol- ' 
ogy, I told my wife I believed I shuuld turn 
Quaker, the book I was then reading having 
opened my understanding respecting religion 
more than any book I had ever read: and that 
it was withal so simple, and corresponded so 
exactly with the Scriptures, that it appeared 
to me to be the very truth, or something to 
that purpose. She appeared to be much dis- | 
tressed at my expressing myself thus, and from 
that time did all in her power to divert me from 
my purpose. My wife tried many ways to pre- 
vail with me to alter my purpose, and at last 
with many tears entreated me to desist, telling 
me that her health was much impaired by her 
uneasiness of mind ; which I have reason to be- | 
lieve was really the case; at the same time 
pointing out to me the danger of our circum- 
stances being materially injured by my losing 
my situation in the Post Office, and the distress- 
ing prospect of our becoming estranged ftom 
each other and our children divided, by my per- 
sisting in the intention of belonging to a differ- 
ent persuasion of religion from herself. I was 
at this time in the practice of attending the 
meetings of Friends; but these arguments, to- 
gether with the love [ bore to my dear wife, in- 
duced me té promise her I would not attend 
them any more. I kept my word for a week or 
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two, and for a while absented myself from the 
Friend’s house who had been so kind to me ; but 
I had no peace herein, for having found the 
pearl of great price, I soon perceived it would 
be necessary to sell all that I had, if [ ever meant 
to purchase so choice atreasure. In a short time 
I secretly called on my friends as before, and 
borrowed John Richardson’s Journal, which 
was the first book of the kind I ever read; and 
I was surprised to find there were any persons 
of so late date who approached so nearly to the 
character of the saints of old, not being aware, 
at that time, of the universal efficacy of redeem- 
ing love; and that this principle will, in all 
ages, produce the same effects. 

I was now called upon to give some proof of 
my love to Him who was thus graciously visit- 
ing me. I was subponaed to give evidence in 
one of the courts of Westminster, respecting a 
person’s handwriting, to which I had been a 
witness. This brought me iato a great strait, for 
I felt that I dared not take an oath, and my re- 
fusal, which could not be kept secret, I appre- 
hended would endanger the loss of my situation. 
I called on my kind Friend, to advise with him. 
He saw my difficulty, and I believe felt for me 
in my distressed condition ; but it seemed out of 
his power to assist me. I [afterwards] waited 
on the attorney, told him the difficulty I was 
under, and endeavored to prevail on him to get 
some other person in my stead. But he could 
afford me no relief, except that he asked me if 
I could take the Quaker’s affirmation. [ told 
him I did not know what it was; but when he 
showed it to me, I felt no objection. He there- 
fore promised to prepare the way for me in the 
court, that I might have as little trouble as pos-. 
sible. During the time I had to wait in and 
about the court, before I was called, which was 
about eight hours, I was exceedingly distressed 
in my mind. On being called, I informed the 
court I could not take an oath, and the affirma- 
tion was immediately offered to me. I instantly 
felt such a flow of peace and comfort to my poor 
tried mind, as [ had never experienced before. 
I returned home joyful, and strengthened with 
the enriching balm of heavenly love in my 
bosom. 

Although this event terminated so favorably, 
it seemed probable, that in consequence of my 
objection to taking an oath, I should, at some 
future time, lose my situation under govern- 
ment. This wasa continual exercise to me; and 
it seemed desirable that I should be prepared 
for such an occurrence, and having an oppor- 
tunity of laying out my property in merchan- 
dize, without much consideration, I embraced 
it. This step laid the foundation of much fu- 
ture difficulty. At the request of my wife, I 
also engaged in partnership with a near relation 
of hers, which I was induced to do principally 
from a desire to convince her that I was willing 
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to do all in my power to make her comfortable. 
I had not entered; into this engagement many 
weeks before what I had anticipated took place. 
I was subpeenaed to give evidence against a 
man who had robbed the mail. In this case 
the affirmation would be of no avail ; and I very 
soon learned, that if I refused to take the oath, 
I should most probably lose my place. My dis- 
tress was now very great; for 1 had discovered 
that my partner’s affairs were in a worse state 
than I had before understood. Thus I had not 
only the prospect of losing my situation, but 
with it my only means of extricating myself 
from my difficulties, and carrying on my busi- 
ness; so that I was now likely to be left in a 
worse situation than if I had not embarked in 
trade. 

The comptroller and his brother were greatly 
affected ; they considered me as their child, hav- 
ing brought me up from my youth, and treated 
me with parental affection. I was rapidly get- 
ting forward in the situation I held, and to see 
my fair prospect thus blasted, and that I was 
obstinately bent in their view, not only on my 
own ruin, but also that of my family, was a 
great disappointment to them, and grieved them 
much. They tried to persuade me to alter my 
resolution, but in vain ; and the comptroller re- 
luctantly complied with my request. The kind- 
ness of my relations at this time was more than 
I could well bear; and was a greater trial tome 
than ail the threats and unkindness of my su- 
periors in office. I was interrogated by the 
secretary and solicitor; and threatened by them, 
that if 1 did not comply, | should be imprisoned. 
By order of the Board, I attended at the Post 
Office, to give my reason to the postmasters-gen- 
eral. I was treated with much unbecoming 
rudeness ; and endeavors were used to have me 
instantly dismissed ; but the solicitor informed 
the Board that it could not be done till I had 
been put upon my trial, whether I would take 
the oath or not. Iwas therefore ordered to at- 
tend-at the assizes at Aylesbury on the 8th of 
the Third Month, 1784. 

At this time, however, my wife was taken 
seriously ill, occasioned by the distress of her 
mind in viewing the awful prospect before us, 
and the uneasiness my conduct had given her; 
which was not to be wondered at, seeing that 
what I did to procure peace of mind to myself, 
appeared to involve her and our young fawily in 
ruin. She was so ill on the day I was obliged 
to leave her, that the physician who attended 
her expressed his fears of her recovery. I was, 
however, obliged to leave her; and I took my 
farewell of her under much affliction, having 
great cause to fear we should never meet again 
in mutability. This was on a First-day. I 
went to Westminister Meeting in the morning, 
and afterwards accompanied the solicitor to Ayles- 
bury; he behaved kindly to me, and the com- 
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pany who were collected there showed me more 
respect than I had expected. 


The last evening but one that we were to- 
gether, the solicitor, who sat at the head of the 
table, desired us to fill our glasses ; but, having 
all along felt a particular objection to counte- 
nancing drinking, I had uniformly refused toasts; 
and now, being urged more than usual, I gave 
them my reason for refusing. Still, however, 
the company continued to press me; and, to 
prevent further solicitation, I filled my glass 
with water only. This answered their purpose ; 
and a scene of as great indecency and confusion 
followed as I had ever witnessed. I took my 
candle and went to bed, lamenting that, in all 
probability, [had been the cause of it; for, had I 
remained firmly attentive to my inward feelings, 
T might have been instrumental in convincing 
those present of the folly of the practices they 
were in. It was alesson I have often recurred 
to, when my resolution has been tottering under 
trials of faith and obedience. 


And now the time came for me to manifest 
my love to Him who had allured me out of 
Egypt into the wilderness, who had spoken 
peace to my guilty soul, and had forgiven my 
many transgressions and backslidings. Undera 
sense of these mercies I appeared in court; and 
when I was called, I told the judge without hesi- 
tation, that I could not take an oath; which 
having done, my heart seemed to overflow with 
sweet peace, and I was strengthened to bear the 
scurrillity and ill-natured remarks of a coun- 
sellor, who had no doubt been hired for the pur- 
pose of making me appear odious to those pre- 
sent, and to give the postmasters-general a plea 
for displacing me. He then kindly asked me if 
I chose to take the oath, which I refusing to do, 
he told me [ might leave the court if I pleased, 
as they had nothing further to say to me. I 
immediately hastened home, where I found my 
wife much better; and I had the abundant satis- 
faction to learn from her, that during my ab- 
sence, at the time she appeared in the greatest 
danger, her mind was so filled with comfort 
and Divine love, that she longed to be dissolved ; 
and she believed that, had she gone then, it 
would have been well with her. This account filled 
my poor heart with gratitude to the Lord, for 
thus remembering me in the midst of my deep 
probations ; for surely no one had greater rea- 
son to be humbled in the dust than myself, 
an unworthy sinner. 


Having been thus mercifully helped through 
so many difficulties, I experienced a degree of 


strength to encounter fresh ones. 1 was now 
in expectation of losing my place in the Post 
Office, the justice of which I could hardly rec- 
oncile, seeing that my refusal to comply with 
the requisition of my employers was well known 
to arise from adherence to integrity of prin- 
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ciple, and not from a desire to evade any part 
of my duty as a servant to the public. 

In a few days, I was ordered to attend the 
Board. I was told I should not be immediately 
dismissed, as I had represented how I was cir- 
cumstanced in other matters ; but that I should 
have liberty to attend the office as usual for two 
or three weeks, till I could turn myself about. 
But I was much surprised and disappointed the 
next morning, when, on entering the office, I 
was told that it was the express orders of the | 
postmasters-general, that I should not do any | 
more duty ; and I was refused even the indul- | 
gence of going to my drawer. This appeared the 
hardest of all my trials. It wasunexpected ; and I | 
could not but sit down in my room and weepaloud. | 

Seeing how involved in difficulties we were, | 
my opening this matter to my wife was a severe 
trial to me, and none but the Almighty could | 
conceive the inward distress I suffered on being 
brought into this humiliating situation. I had 
now scarcely a friend to whom I could open my 
mind ; and my father and other relations treated 
me with coldness, especially the former, who 
declared he would never do anything for me. ; 
None offered me any assistance, and I dared 
not open my situation to Friends, lest they shuuld 
suppose I courted the Society for gain. My 
wife too, (who was violently opposed to Friends,) 
perhaps with a view of forcing me to return to 
my former way of thinking, appeared uncom- 
monly bitter against me; so much so, that, in | 
the hurry of her resentment, she left the house, 
with the determination, as she said, never to 
return, and took the children with her. I en- | 
treated her, before she left, not to prosecute her | 
intention, nor did I expect she would, till she 
put it into execution. She was ata relative’s at 
Richmond for some time; and, while she was, 
there, I wrote to her in as moving a manner as | 
I was capable, to request her return. She came 
afterwards to get clothes for herself and the) 
children, when I renewed my entreaties with | 
many tears, but in vain. In this season of deep | 
distress, the love of God through Christ was | 
my only comfort ; and in this I felt experiment- | 
ally that I was not forsaken by Him for whom | 
I suffered such severe trials and conflicts. Un-| 
der the pressure of them I wrote as follows :— | 
“‘ My brethren are put far from me, and mine | 
acquaintance are verily estranged from me. My | 
kiusfolk have failed, and my familiar friends | 
have forgotten me. They that dwell in mine) 
house count me for a stranger: I am an alien in | 
their sight. My breath is strange to my wife, 
though [ entreated for my children’s sake of 
mine own body. All my friends abhorred me ; 
and they whom I loved are turned against me. 
Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and 
mine acquaintance into darkness. But I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
staad at the latter day upon the earth.” 
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After an absence of several weeks, my wife 
returned to me; and I can truly say I received 
her joyfully. 

[To be continued. |] 


Extracts from a work entitled “ Theologia Ger- 
manica,’—a translation.of a manuscript 
bearing date 1497. 

“Hisrortcat Inrropuctioy,” by the Translator, 
Susanna WINKWORTH. 

The treatise before us was discovered by 
Luther, who first brought it into notice by an 
edition of it which he published in 1516. A 
second edition, which came out two years later, 
he introduced with the following preface. 

‘“ We read that St. Paul, though he was of a 
weak and contemptible presence, yet wrote 
weighty and powerful letters, and he boasts of 
himself that his ‘speech is not with enticing 
words of man’s device, but full of the riches of 
all knowledge and wisdom.’ And if we con- 
sider the wondrous ways of God, it is clear that 
He has never chosen mighty and eloquent 
preachers to speak his word ; but as it is written, 
‘Qut of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast 
thou perfected praise.’ And again; ‘ For wis- 
dom opened the mouth of the dumb, and made 
the tongues of them that cannot speak, elo- 
quent.’ Again, ‘He blameth such as are 
high-minded and are offended at these simple 


ones.’ 


This I say, because I will have every one 


‘warned who readeth this little book, that he 


should not take offence, to his own hurt, at its 
bad German, or its crabbed and uncouth words. 
For this noble book, though it be poor and rude 
in words, is so much the richer arfd more precious 
in knowledge and divine wisdom. And I willsay, 
though it be boasting of myself, aud ‘I speak 
as a fool,’ that next to the Bible and St. Agus- 
tine, no book has ever come into my bands 
whence I have learned more of what God and 
Christ and man and all things are. Let as 
many as wil}, read this little book, and then say 
whether theology is a new or an old thing 
among us; for this book is not new. Lut if 
they say, we are but German Theologians, we 
will not deny it ; I thank my God, I have heard 
and fuund my God in the German tongue, as 
neither I nor they have yet found him iu the 
Latin, Greek or Hebrew tongue. God grant that 
this little book may be spread abroad ; then we 
shall find that the German Theologians are with- 
out dvubt the best Theologians. 

(Signed withgut date.) 

Dr. Martin Luter, 
Augustinian of Wittenberg.” 

These words of Luther will protably be con- 
sidered to form a sufficient justification for an 
attempt to present the “Theologia Germanica” 
in an English dress. When Luther sent it forth, 
its effort to revive the consciousness of spiritual 
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life was received with enthusiasm by his fellow 
countrymen, in whom that life was then breaking 
with volcanic energy through the clouds of for 
malism and hypocrisy with which the Romish 
Church had sought to stifle its fires. * * * * To 
the question, who was the author of a book 
which has exerted so great an influence? no 
answer can be given; all the various endeavors 
to discover him having proved fruitless. Till 
within the last few years, Luther was our sole 
authority forthe text of the work; but, about 
1850, a manuscript of it was discovered at 
Wurtsburg, by Professor Reus, the librarian of 
the University there. His manuscript dates 
from 1497, consequently it is somewhat older 
than Luther’stime. * * * #* 

As has been stated, the author of the “‘Theologia 
Germanica” is unknown ; but it is evident from 
his whole cast of thought, as well as from a pre- 
face attached to the Wurtsburg Manuscript, that 
he belonged to a class of men who sprang up in 
Southern Germany at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and who were distinguished for 
their earnest piety, and their practical belief in 
the presence of the spirit of God with all Chris- 
tains, laity as well as clergy. 


These men had fallen upon evil times. Their | 


age was not indeed one of those periods in which 
the vigor of the noble powers of the soul is en- 
feebled by the abundance of material prosperity 
and physical enjoyment, nor yet one of those in 
which they are utterly crushed out under the 
hoof of oppression and misery ; but it was an age 


in which conflicting elements were widely | 


struggling for the mastery. On the whole, it 
was an age of faith, though by no means of a 
blind unreasoning, taking things for granted. 
On the contrary, the evidences of extreme activity 
of mind meet us on every hand, in the monu- 
ments of its literature, architecture and inven- 
tion. * * * * * * x 


In these chaotic times, and in the countries 


where the storms raged most furiously, there | 


were some who sought that peace which could 
not be found on earth, in intercourse with a 


higher world. Destitute of help and comfort and | 
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The association they founded was kept secret, 
lest through misconception of their principles 
they might fall under suspicion of heresy, and 
the Inquisition should put a stop to their labors ; 
but they desired to keep themselves aloof from 
every thing that savored of heresy or disorder. 
On the cortrary, they carefully observed all the 
precepts of the church, and carried their obedi- 
ence so far, that many of their number were 
among the priests who were banished for obey- 
ing the Pope, when the Emperor ordered them 
to disregard the Interdict. They assumed the 
appellation of “ Friends of God,’’ and in the 
course of a few years, their association extended 
along the Rhine provinces from Basle to Cologne, 
and eastwards through Swabia, Bavaria, and 
Franconia. Their distinguishing doctrines were 
self-renunciation ; the complete giving up of self- 
will to the will of God; the continuous activity 
of the spirit of God in all believers, and the in- 
timate union possible between God and man ; the 
worthlessness of all religion based upon fear or 
the hope of reward; and the essential equality 
of the laity and clergy, though for the sake of 
‘order and discipline the organization of the 
church was necessary. They often appealed to 
the declaration of Christ, “‘ Henceforth I call 
you not servants, for the servant knoweth not 
what his Lord doeth; but I have called you 
friends; for all things that I have heard of my 
Father, I have made known unto you.” And 
from this, they probably derived their name of 
‘“‘ Friends of God.’ Their mode of action was 
simply personal, for they made no attempt to 
gain political and hierarchical power, but exerted 
_all their influence by means of preaching, writing 
‘and social intercourse. The association counted 
among its members, priests, monks, and laity 
without distinction of rank or sex. Its leaders 
stood also in close connection with several con- 
vents; Agnes, the widow of King Andrew of 
Hungary, and various knights and burghers are 
also named as belonging to it. 

Foremost among the leaders of this party should 
be mentioned the celebrated Tauler, a Domini- 
can monk, of Strasburg, who spent his life in 





guidance from man, they took refuge in God, | preaching and teaching up and down the country 
and finding that to them He had proved “a pre- | from Strasburg to Cologne. At the time of the 
sent help in time of trouble,” “as the shadow | Interdict, he wrote a noble appeal to the clergy 
of a great rock in a weary land,” they tried to | not to forsake their flocks—and he acted up to 
bring their fellow-men to believe and partake in his own principles; and when the Black Death 
a life raised above the troubles of this world.| was raging in Strasburg, where it carried off 
They desired to show them that that eternal life 16,000 victims, he was unwearied in his efforts 
and enduring peace, which Christ had promised , to administer aid and consolation to the sick and 
to his disciples, was of a truth to be found by dying. Being under suspicion of heresy, he bad 
the way which he had pointed out; by a living to conceal all his movements from the Inquisi- 
union with Him and the Father who had sent, tion. He succeeded, however, in carrying on 
Him. With this aim, like-minded men and, his labors and eluding his enemies, until he 
women joined themselves together, that by com- | reached an advanced age; but at length ven- 
munion of heart and mutual counsel they might | turing alone and unprotected into France, he 
strengthen each other in their common efforts | was taken and burnt at Vienne in 1382. 

to revive the spiritual life of those around them.| One of the leaders of the “ Friends of God,” 
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Nicholas of Strasburg, was in 1326 appointed by 
John XXII. nuncio, with the oversight of the 
Dominican order throughout Germany, and dedi- 
cated to that Pope an essay of great learning 
and ability, refuting the prevalent interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, which referred the coming of 
Anti-christ and the judgment day to the imme- 
diate future. Thus we see that the “ Friends of 
God” were not confined to one political party. 
Their characteristic doctrines have been already 
indicated. That they should not have fallen 
into some exaggerations was scarcely possible, 
but where they have done so, it may generally 
be traced to the influence of the monastic life to 
which most of them were dedicated, and to the 
perplexities of their age. 

The book before us was probably written 
somewhere about the year 1350, since it refers 
to Tauler as already well known. It was the 
practice of the “‘ Friends of God” to conceal 


their names as much as possible when they | 


wrote, lest a desire for fame should mingle with 
their endeavors to be useful. 


authorship, beyond a preface, which the Wurts- 
burg manuscript possesses in common with that 


which was in Luther’s hands, and from which it | 
appears that the writer ‘ was of the Teutonic | 
order, a priest and a warden io the house of the | 


8. W. 


Teutonic order in Frankfort.’’ 
Manchester, 1854. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 4, 1858. 


Diep, in Tarrytown, Westchester county, N. Y., on 


the 18th of 8th month, Mary R. Morr, daughter of Jacob | 


L. and Hannah R. Mott, in the 49th year of her age. 
She had been afflicted for many years, yet her death 
was sudden and apparently without much suffering. 


HOPE. 
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This is probably | 


the reason why we have no indication of its | 


| render equivalent.” 
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“ What is hope? Itis the lively animating 
expectation of some future good, after the pos- 
session and enjoyment of which, the desires of 
the heart are earnestly excited.””—Rom. viii. 


25-28.— Temple of Truth. 


FILIAL GRATITUDE. 


Gratitude has been beautifully styled, the 
“memory of the heart.’ Yet, it is more than 
this, more than the quiet trace, or the recording 
pencil. It is the living sympathy, the active 
principle, the labor to reciprocate, or the fervent 

rayer to rewarding, omnipotent Love, into 
which that labor, feeling its own inadequacy, 
tearfully resolves itself. 

There is force in the quaint old proverb, ‘ To 
parent, teacher, and God, all-sufficient, none can 
Filial gratitude is a debt, 
whose magnitude every year reveals more fully, 
and causes to press more imperatively upon the 
tender and reflecting mind. But may it not 
sometimes happen—indeed, does it not too often 
happen, that the depth and preciousness of pa- 
rental love is not comprehended till its removal ? 

Strongly was the appreciation of Edward the 
First, of the priceless value of a father’s af- 
fection, expressed in his time of bereavement. 
During his absence, on one of the crusades, sad 
tidings reached him; first, of the death of his 
eldest child, Prince John, a peculiarly fair and 
promising boy; then, that the second son, 
Henry, the mother’s darling, was laid in the 
tomb. ‘These afflictions he sustained with firm- 
ness and resignation. But when there also came 


\the intelligence that his father was dead, he 


yielded to such violence of grief that the King 
of Sicily in astonishment inquired, how he who 
had so nobly borne the loss of hopeful ohildren, 
should thus refuse to be comforted for the de- 
parture of an aged man. And the mourner, 
his eyes still suffused with tears, answered,— 

‘“‘ The loss of my children may be made up to 
me, by the same God who gave them : but when 


‘True hope is grounded in God only; that | a man has lost a good father, it is not in the 
he will bless us; that he may be asan anchor of | course of nature that God should send him 
the soul, sure and steadfast.’’—Heb. vi. 17-19. | another.” 


If you do not trust, rely, and stay yourselves 
on Christ, or hope in him, you make no better 
use of him than if he were a broken reed ; and if 
you would stay yourselves on the Lord, you must 
look upon him as your God; as the prophet 
teacheth—“ Let him trust in the name of the 
Lord, and stay upon his God.”—Isa. i. 10.— 
Marshall. 

‘‘ Hope is a sensible emotion of our nature, ex- 
cited by the perception of some attainable good ; 
and this expectation is enlivened with joy in 
proportion to the sense and persuasion we have 
of the probability of possessing the good we 
want. If this expectation is strong and lively, 
it is always indulged with pleasure.” —Ryland. 


Lord Bacon, one of the most distinguished 
names in the galaxy of genius, literature and 
science, which any age or nation has produced, 
was an instance of the long-remembering tender- 
ness of filial gratitude. At the close of a splen- 
did, yet troubled career, when about to renounce 
all worldly honors, and resign his body to the 
dust, the image of the mother who had soothed 
his infant woes, and nurtured his young mind 
with knowledge, returned vividly and he wrote, 
—‘ As for my burial, I desire it may be in St. 
Michael’s Church, near St. Albans, there was 
my mother buried.’ As the scenes of life’s pil- 
grimage passed in review before him,—the time- 
honored pinnacles of the University, where in 
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boyhood he had projected and executed works 
of learning, the thronged halls, where his fo- 
rensic eloquence had held men captive, the royal 
court, where in presence of his soverign he had 
borne the envied honors of lord high chancellor 
and peer of the realm, the palace-home, where, 
surrounded by vassals, he had dwelt in affluence, 
—around none of these gorgeous pictures or 
pageants does his heart linger. No it turns to 
one lone, silent, secluded spot,—* there was my 
mother buried,” and desires to be laid in his last 
slumber, by her side. 

Thus came the early memories of filial Jove 
over the aged Barzillai the Gileadite, amid the 
frost of his fourscore years, when the “ voice of 
singing men and singing women” ceased to 
awaken in his dall ear a thrill of melody, and 
when for all the proffered munificence of a grate- 
ful king, he presented only the touching request, 
—‘ Let thy servant be buried by the side of 
my father and my mother.” 

The deep sense of obligation to parents which 
often discloses itself so affectingly in the maturity 
and decline of life, should be cherished and 
made manifest, throughout all its stages. If 
they are both spared to you, can you too fully 
value the unspeakable blessing? Were it given 
you, only for an hour, to enter into the loneli- 
ness, the desolation of the orphan-heart, you 
might gather materials for a more perfect grati- 
tude. From these blighted, broken tendrils of 
hope, you would turn with new ardor to that 


affection, which, bending over your cradle, has 
never failed, like the tree of life, to put forth 
healing fruits, and perennial blossoms. 

I wish to speak to you, more particularly, of 
the ties that bind the daughter to the mother. 
No sympathy can be more entire, no duties more 
imperative than those which spring from this 


relation. Future life, with its untried burdens, 
may reveal to you feelingly the extent of this 
debt. ‘Till then, be content to take the assu- 
rance on trust, that you are in no danger of 
overpaying it. 

Let no day pass, without some acknowledg- 
ment of your indebtedness to your maternal 
friend. Study her unspoken wishes. Receive 
her opinions with respect. Yield gracefully, 
and with perfect sweetness, your will to hers. 
Offer your aid in her daily duties. Acquaint 
yourself with them, in their routine and detail, 
that you may know how to be a profitable assis- 
tant. Request her to commit to you some one 
department of care, and acquit yourself in it 
with fidelity. Whether it be the training of 
younger children, or the direction of servants, 
or the charge of a culinary process, or the use 
of the needle, or the nurture of plants, show by 
your zeal and cheerfulness, that, for her sake, 
the employment is delightful. 

‘Do not say as I have heard some young ladies, 
when any household occupation was proposed, 
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“T have a lesson to get, and it is impossible.” 
What lesson is more important than to share the 
burdens of a mother? [ surely would not be 
the advocate of neglect in scholastic requisitions. 
Oh no! Let them be diligently regarded. But 
as the relative duties are an important part of 
education, the affectionate daughter will so ap- 
portion her hours, and quicken her energies, as 
to secure time for each, and all. She will learn 
the lesson, and perform the service too. 

Hear what another has said on these subjects, 
in more forcible language than mine. 

“ Girls, do you know the value of your mother, 
if you have not lost her?—Nobody loves you, 
nobody can love you, as she does. Be not un- 
grateful for this love, repay it not with coldness, 
lest a curse of coldness rest upon you, which you 
can never shake off. Unloved and unloving 
shall you live and die, if you do not love and 
honor your father and your mother. 

“Let the tone of voice in which they are 
addressed, be affectionate and respectful. A 
haughty answer from a child to a parent, falls 
most discordantly on the ear of every person who 
has any idea of filial duty. Girls, be sure that 
you each win for yourselves the name of a duti- 
ful daughter. So easy is it to win, that not one 
should be without it. It is much easier to be a 
good daughter, than a good wife, or mother. .A 
child’s duties are far more simple than those of 
a parent ; so that she who is a good daughter 
may possibly fail to be a good wife, or mother ; 
but she who fails in this first sacred relation, 
need never hope to fill another well. 

“ Be sure then, that you are a good daughter. 
It is the best preparation for every other station. 
It will be its own reward. 

“The secret that you withhold from your 
mother is a dangerous secret, and one that will 
be likely to bring you sorrow. The hours you 
spend with her you will never regret : so, be not 
disappointed, or out of humor, at being prevent- 
ed from any pleasure which would take you 
away from her, but love her so well, as to give 
up the gayest amusement to remain with her. 
Nothing is more beautiful than to see a daughter 
sit smilingly down by her mother, because she 
desired her aid or company. Go then, and kiss 
your mother as you used to do, when a child, 
and never grow too large, or too old to be happy 
at her side.” 

In everything that concerns your mother, lay 
aside the lineaments of indifference. If she is 
wearied, or sorrowful, though you may not know 
the cause, pour out the overflowing riches of 
your sympathy. A daughter’s sympathy, with 
the kind nurse of her infancy, whose yearning 
heart glows with tenderness next only to a com- 
passion that is divine,—a daughter’s sympathy ! 
what can be more lovely, more fitting, more in 
accordance with truth, more congenial with 
angelic natures, more pleasing to God. 
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Some striking instances of filial devotedness 
it has been my lot to witness,—where the young 
have voluntarily aud earnestly toiled to aid in 
in the support of parents, and found, in thus 
adding to their comfort, more intense pleasure, 
than from any form of self-indulgence ;—or 
where, in tireless ministrations around the bed 
of sickness, they have striven to repay some por- 
tion of the debt which had been accumulating 
night and day through the earlier years of life. 

I think now, of a fair young creature, slender, 
and of peculiarly delicate formation. Yet, when 
the mother whom she loved, was ill, super- 
natural strength seemed to come to her, and a 
nursing wisdom. Through the long, painful 
decline, she was ever at her side. Every medi- 
cine was prepared and administered by her 
young hand, and in the watches of the night, 
her sleepless eye Was bright, her pitying, yet 
serene brow, beamed with a sustained courage. 
And when the fearful emaciation and helpless- 
ness came, her subdued, tuneful tones breathed 
the same enduring love that had solaced her 
own infancy. There was no thought of self. 
Every sympathy was absorbed in her mother’s 
sufferings, every energy ou the stretch for their 
relief. 

Anxious friends insisted on sharing her fa- 
tigues. “I am not weary. No one must take 
away my privilege. How little can I do for her, 
who has done so much for me.” 

The last glance of the fading eye was a bles- 
sing on this daughter. The last words, save the 
call of the waiting soul for its Redeemer, were 
a bequest to her care, of the stricken father, the 
children so soon to be left motherless, and a 
feeble infant, whose hold upon life seemed more 
slight than the spider's web. The mournful 
daughter, still strong in holy faith, took these 
sacred pledges from the hand of a dying mother. 
For her sake, she watched over, and sheltered 
the infirm babe until bis vigorous boyhood, and 
grateful affection, were her precious payment. 
For her sake, she exerted herself to be the guide 
of her father’s household, the counsellor and 
sweet example of her numerous brothers and 
sisters, caring for their bodies and souls, with a 
constancy that knew nodeclension. Years fled, 
and found her faithful at her post. Filial love 
still nerved her to tread in the steps of a mother 
in heaven. If, sometimes, under the weight of 
new and great responsibilities, her heart faltered, 
she went alone to the turf-bound, flower-strewn 
grave, and knelt there, and prayed to Him who 
seeth in secret. She communed with her own 
spirit, and was still, and received the wisdom 
that she needed. Did there not hover around 
her the unseen form of her sainted mother, with 
an angel’s blessing ? 

My dear young friends, in whose hearts, I 
trust, is the same hallowed, filial principle, give 
it full scope and development, every day of your 
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lives. Suffer not memory to record on her truth- 
ful scroll, a single word or look, that obedience 
and love might not sanction. The frown, the 
deportment of indifference, the disregard of her 
wishes, who took you, at the gate of life, into 
her protecting embrace, though they may seem 
to slumber in forgetfulness, will awake, when 
the clods fall heavily upon her coffin-lid, “ to 
bite as the scorpion and sting as the adder.” 
For, if the arm that fondly enwrapped you, in 
the sicknesses and fears of childhood, be weak, 
or weary, and you heed it not, if the bosom that 
drew your infant lips into its sauctuary, till it 
ceased to moan, faint for want of sympathy, 
and you refresh it not; if the form that bent 
over your cradle-dream, in the supplication of 
love, shudder from the world’s neglect, or dreari- 
ness, and you cast no garment over it,—beware 
of the judgment,—where those who have slight- 
ed the needs of even the unknown, are con- 
demned. 

The extent and imperishable nature of a 
mother’s love cannot be told in language. The 
depths may not swallow it up, nor the floods 
drown it. It springs up with the first sigh of 
the new-born, and wanes not till the death-pang. 
It takes new forms of action, as new conditions 
arise, but it never swerves, never changes. Oh, 
my sweet young friends, more dear to me by 
every day’s intercourse and instruction, next to 
God, see that you love your mother. 

L. H. Sigourney. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


One by one, through the lapse of ages, the 
laws of nature are being wrought out. From the 
time of Gallileo to the present, from the decrees 
that deprived him of his liberty or threatened 
his life, to the dispatches that tell us of nation 
rejoicing with nation, over the new bund of union 
between two continents, the advance seems won- 
derful, and we yield meet honor to men who 
have opened new avenues of truth and awakened 
in the world a broader and more Christian 
spirit. But the accomplishment of these things 
has been like all those of science, slow working 
towards sure ends. Of the myriads of men who 
have been born into and died from the world, 
during that period, few have labored consciously, 
or even watched with interest for this progress ; 
there have been great minds among us, devoting 
their lives with painful perseverance to great 
works, but the world has taken no more note of 
them than the waves of the Atlantic do the 
cable that lies silent beneath them. 

We have now arrived at one of those points 
in the history of science, and it may be many 
years, judging from the past, before another 
event will be accomplished, in whose details 
there will be so much of public interest, and on 
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whose completion such high hope will be center- 
ed as on the Atlantic Telegraph. Looking at it 
merely in the light of its effects on the com- 
mercial intercourse and political interests of the 
countries it connects, it is an instrument of more 
than national importance. The moral influence 
it must wield, the permanence of peace it 
promises, the higher and purer spirit it may 
beget by enlarging opportunities for usefulness, 
can scarcely be estimated. By the electric cur- 
rent, a channel is formed through the barrier 
that has hitherto separated the American and 
the English mind, and through this channel 
these two great nations will flow towards each 
other ; commerce established and strengthened 
by the lightning-like intercourse between the 
acting parties will be greatly to the advantage of 
both, and the ready interchange of expression 
must free our diplomacy from such disgraceful em- 
basrassment and misunderstanding as ruffled this 
country a few weeks since. 

Let us recognise the hand of God in this, and 
remember that every new privilege, every in- 
creased power, every addition to our strength, 
only increases our responsibility. The measure 
of the influence the Atlantic Telegraph is capable 
of exerting, records the degree of this nation’s 
debt to God for the right use of this influence. 
Even in the first flush of the nation’s joy, let us 
remewber the words of the Christian Hudson, 


‘God has been with us, to him be all the 
praise.” C. 


A SONG IN THE NIGHT. 


Now darkness over all is spread, 
No sounds the stillness break, 

Ah, when shall those sad hours be fled? 
Am I alone awake? 


Ah no, I do not wake alone, 
Alone I do not sleep, 

Around me ever watcheth One 
Who wakes with those who weep. 


On earth it is so dark and drear, 
With Him so calm and bright, 

The stars in solemn radiance clear 
Shine there through all our night. 


’Tis when the lights of earth are gone 
The heavenly glories shine ; 

When other comforts I have none, 
Thy comfort, Lord, is mine. 


Be still, my throbbing heart, be still, 
Cast off thy weary load, 

And make his holy will thy will, 
And rest upon thy God. 


How many a time the night hath come, 
Yet still returned the day ; 

How many a time thy cross, thy gloom, 
Ere now hath passed away. 


And these dark hours of anxious pain 
That now oppress thee sore, 

I know will vanish soon again, 
Then I shall fear no more: 
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For when the night hath lasted long, 
We know the morn is near, 
And when the trial’s sharp and strong, 
Our Help will soon appear. 
PasTOoR JOSEPHSEN. 


TO MY HERBARIUM. 


Ye dry and dead remains! 
Poor, wrinkled remnants of a beauteous prime ! 
Why, from your final doom, should I take pains 
To stay the hand of Time! 


The world would pass you by ; 
For beauty, grace, and fragrance all are gone ; 
Your age is homeliness to every eye, 
And prized by me alone. 
Not beautiful, but dear, 
Your wrecks recall to me the happy past ; 
Wandlike, your stems can summon to appear 
The days that could not last. 


I breath the summer air; 
I wander in the woodland paths once more ; 
Again the copse, the dell, the meadow, wear 
The loveliness of yore. 


Turned to the blaze of day, 

Your little lips come prayerfully apart, 

With the soft breeze your ieaves, reviving, play 
Sweet music to my heart. 


The friend who in those years 
Shared warmly in my rambles far and wide, 
Back, with the same old fondness, re-appears, 
And trudges at my side. 


These are your charms to me ; 
While such dear recollections ye awake, 
Your ruins, blackened, crumbliig though they be, 
I treasure for their sake. 
May I, like you, dry flowers, 
When in young life I can no more engage, 
A dear memento be of happy hours 
To those who tend my age. 
C. J. SpraGve. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


How frequently do we read in the newspa- 
pers of the outbreak of conflagrations, more or 
less devastating in their character, to which it is 
difficult to assign an adequate origin. Some of 
these may doubtless be attributed to spogtan2ous 
combustion—meaning by that term a capflagra- 
tion occasioned by the contact ‘of substances 
which, innocuous in their normal condition, be- 
come fraught with danger when brought into col- 
lision. A few notes upon this curious subject 
will be interesting. 

Cotton which has been wetted with oil speed- 
ily takes fire. It is well known how difficult, 
almost impossible, it is to prevent the escape of 
oil from casks; and yet, the slightest quantity of 
this liquid issuing from between the staves upon 
cotton may produce combustion. Upon this 
point the following occurrence is to be found in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions.” 

“ Mr. Golding, an official of the East India 
Company, had left a bottle containing oil, upon 
a table in the arsenal, beside a chest filled with 
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coarse cottons. The bottle was overturned in| 
the night, probably by rats; it broke upon the 
lid of the chest, and the oil penetrated the cot- 
tons. When the chest was opened, upon the 
ensuing morning, the cottons were found burn- 
ing and partially consumed, while the chest 
itself was upon the point of bursting into flames. 
In his first alarm, Mr. Golding imagined that 
an attempt hai been made to set the arsenal on 
fire; but as no traces of inflammable materials 
were found, after the strictest search in the vi- 
cinity of the chest, he communicated the matter 
to Mr. Humphries, a brother official. This gen- 
tleman had studied chemical works, among 
others that of Hopson, in which various cases 
of spontaneouscombustion were detailed. Struck 
by the similarity of the occurrence which had 
just taken place, to some of those of which he 
had read, he determined upon essaying an ex- 
periment, 

“For this purpose he moistened a piece of | 
cotton of a similar description to that which had 
been burned, with linseed oil, and placed it in a 
small box, which he then locked. Three hours | 
after, the box began to smoke, and upon being 
opened, the cotton was discovered in precisely 
the same condition as Mr. Golding had found 
the contents of his chest.’’ 

In 1781, some Russian ships at Cronstadt, 
upon which it was well known no fire had been 
lighted for five years, suddenly burst into flames | 
without ostensible cause. The Empress gave | 
orders to the Academy at St. Petersburg to in- 
stitute inquiries and experiments upon the sub- | 
ject, and it appeared that the soot proceeding | 
from vegetable substances—that is to say, pine- | 
tree soot, and such as proceeds from trees con- 
taining resin—when wetted with hemp-oil, is li- | 
able to spontaneous combustion, which is not the 
case with soot arising from animal substances. 
The fearful conflagration of the large rope-mag- 
azine at St. Petersburg, as well as a fire at the 
dockyard of Rochfort, in 1757, were ascribed 
to similar causes. In 1757, the sail-magazine 
at. Brgst was entirely consumed in consequence 
of h®aping waxed cloths upon one another, 
which had been painted upon one side and 
dried in the sun. Authentic reports of experi- 
ments instituted to discover the cause, ascribe 
this calamity to spontaneous combustion. Sala- 
din and Carette have demonstrated that vegeta- 
ble stuffs boiled in oil or grease, and even some 
time afterwards placed upon one another, burst 
into flames upon the admission of air; and it is 
very remarkable that the same substances, if 
they were damp before being placed in oil, 
speedily consume, while they smoulder away into 
ashes without flaming, if previously well dried. 

Papermakers know that the heaps of rags 
which lie piled up in their factories, would speed- 
ily break out into spontaneous combustion if 
paneeny measures against their becoming 
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unduly heated were not adopted in proper time. 
The danger of damp or wet hay kindling, is a 
matter with which nu farmer is unacquainted. 
Wheat also occasionally becomes inflammable, but 
far less frequently than hay, owing to its being 
seldom stacked in so damp a condition, as well 
as to greater care being exercised. Tobacco 
leaves in casks will likewise become heated at 
times. 

Count Marozzo relates a case of spontaneous 
combustion, accompanied by an explosion, which 
took place in a flour magazine at Turin. This 
was ascribed to a quantity of flour dust, which, 
in consequence of the removal of some of the 
sacks, was floating in the air, having caught fire 
at the flame of an open lantern, and having thus 
communicated with the remaining contents of 
the magazine; but the cause of the conflagration 
was never accurately ascertained. 

Frequent instances have been known of the 
spontaneous combustion of wools, particularly of 
those still in the grease; pieces of cloth in a 
greasy condition have also been seen to burst 
out into flames without apparent cause. Occur- 
rences of this description, however, have only 
been observed to take place when the superin- 
cumbent substances possessed a certain amount 
of dampness, the decomposition of the water by 
the increased temperature occasioned by fermen- 
tation feeding the conflagration. From this 
may be seen how careful one should be in heap- 
ing bales of wool, which frequently arrive in a 
damp condition, one upon the other, and how 
necessary to their preservation it is that they 
should be thoroughly dried before being placed 
in store. Cotton and oil should always be 
carefully separated ; the former should never be 
preserved in cellars, from their liability to im- 
part dampness, occasioning the very danger it is 
desired to avoid. Wool and cotton smoulder, 
as long as no free current of air is admitted ; 
when this takes place they burst into flames. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon the many 
other cases in which spontaneous combustion 
may occur. Its causes are extremely diverse, 
tending more or less to the same conclusion— 
that the utmost care should be observed in mag- 
azines which contain inflammable substances. 
These should never be stored in large quanti- 
ties, especially when in a damp condition ; they 
should be frequently examined, and measures of 
precaution adopted if the slightest tendency to 
heat be manifested, for the least delay may lead 
to conflagration. If the examination is under- 
taken at night, it should not be by the light of 
a naked flame, as the gases which these substan- 


ces develop are frequently kindled by the contact. 
—Leisure Hour. 


No mere outside imitation of the best actions 
of the best men, can ever advance the soul one 
step nearer Heaven. 
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WHO FIRST INTRODUCED SANITARY MEASURES 
ON SHIPBOARD? 


In a late number of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
a passing allusion is made to Captain Cook, the 
great navigator, which places him in an entirely 
new character, and one even more meritorious 
than that which he has long enjoyed. The 
public has been accustomed to regard him as 
among the most successful of circumnavigators, 
forgetting that to him belongs the credit, beyond 
all other men, of having introduced those sani- 
tary measures on shipboard, which, in less than 
a century, has diminished the mortality among 
seamen more than fifty per cent. Before the 
time of Cook, the deaths, in the British marine, 
especially on long voyages, were frightfully fre- 
quent. When Anson sailed rouad the world, 
he left home with nine hundred and sixty-one 
men ; but by the time he departed from Juan 
Fernandez, he had only three hundred and thir- 
ty-five left, and not half of these would have sur- 
vived if he had not made that island when he 
did. Cook, on the contrary, carried his squadron 
over the same route, and returned after more 
than three years’ absence, with the loss of just 
four men, of whom only one died of sickness. 
Certainly, this was a greater achievement, in the 
existing condition of things, than even his many 
and brilliant discoveries. 

For, prior to this voyage, no proper sanitary 
precautions had ever been adopted on shipboard. 


What the jails were before Howard, that vessels 


at sea were before Cook. It is only necessary to 
read Smollett, who accompained the fleet to 
Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon, in order to 
realize how foul were the ships, how crowded 


were the crews, and how improper was the food | 


generally served out to the messes. Even the 
hospitals on board the men-of-war were really 
charnel houses. The poor wretches were hud- 
dled together in their hammocks, with not more 
than fourteen inches of space to each person, 
breathing a noisome atmosphere, devoured with 
vermin, and deprived of every comfort necessary 
for invalids. Cook, with the mortality of former 
expeditions before him, resolved to take such 
precautions as would, he thought, avert the simi- 
lar ill fortune from his own squadron. He 
adopted the most stringent regulations to keep 
hammocks, bedding and clothes constantly clean 
and dry. He enforced personal cleanliness. He 
kept the ships pure between decks. He aired 
the vessels once or twice each week, with fires. 
He laid in a large provision of antiscorbutics and 
other protective viands. And in consequence 
of these precautions he was the first to circum- 
navigate the globe, without marking his progress 
with graveyards at every harbor, and filling 
every sea he passed with his dead. 

The success of Cook’s sanitary measures led to 
an entire revolution in the management of ships 
and their crews. It is almozt impossible, at 
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this day, to realize the reform he worked. In 
our own time, sanitary measures are still too 
much neglected at sea; but not near to the extent 
to which they were a hundred years ago. It is 
the merit of Cook that he was the first to in- 
augurate the change. Before his day, no one in 
command had understood how much cleanliness, 
pure air, or pe food had to do with the health 
of crews. He, however, not only comprehended 
this, but proved, by losing but a single seaman, 
that his views were correct. Are we wrong in 
saying, that the reform he began is a worthier 
source of reputation, a prouder jewel in his crown 
of fame, than his many brilliant discoveries? 
Through his instrumentality thousands of lives 
have been saved. Generations, yet unborn, will 
be grateful to him for his sanitary revolution, as 
ought to have been the three generations that 
have passed since his death. As yet too little 
credit has been awarded to him.—P. Ledger. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MOON. 


Science may point ovt and explain the phe- 
nomena of Nature, but it does not create them. 
It may begin and it may progress; but it will 
never end. Though the types of Nature are all 
set, and its great volume all imprinted, no one 
has yet perused every page of the great work : 
and although the impress has been by One 
great hand, and is in one simple and sublime 
language, yet so imperfect is human reading, 
that many of the lessons that wefmight learn, have 
passed unnoticed. One of the many phenomena 
of the Moon presents evidence of this. It is 
known our satellite revolves around the Earth in 
about 274 days: each of these revolutions would 
in effect turn the moon once upon its own axis, so 
that the entire surface would by turns be visible 
to us; on the contrary, however, we only see 
one of its hemispheres—in other words, it al- 
ways presents the same portion of its disc to us, 
in every part of the orbit. The other or oppo- 
site hemisphere we never see. The moon, then 
has motion on its axis, correspondent with the 
motion in its orbit, the one nearly balancing the 
other. A fuller explanation of this phenom- 
enon, than has yet come within my knowledge, 
would be desirable. May not the subjoined 
suggestion in some measure elucidate it? 

If a ball of cork or other light substance have 
a piece of lead imbedded in one part of its sur- 
face, that part, when the ball is thrown from a 
height, or projected forward, will by the laws of 
gravitation, always be foremost. If such a ball 
be dropped from a height, with its light surface 
down, at the point of starting, it will instantly 
turn, the loaded surface keeping nearest to the 
earth, in its descent. It is then evident, if 
such a ball were carried out so far from the 
Earth, that it would revolve around it as the 
moon does, its heaviest or loaded surface would 
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front the earth in all parts of its orbit. This 
is the case with the moon; her inner hem- 
isphere is the heaviest—and as rock is heavier 
than soil, we may infer that its outer or oppo- 
site hemisphere has either a soil or water surface. 
The inner surface of the moon is known to be 
particularly wild and rocky. If then the outer 
surface beg@@mposed of soil or water, it may 
then be that our satellite possesses in the ratio 
of its magnitude as much arable surface as this 
globe. A dry and serene sky is said to be 
characteristic of our western barrens; similar 
conditions are indicated in the adjacent hemis- 
phere of the moon. Then we have no more 
right to conclude that the Lunar world is an 
unpeopled desert, than the inhabitants of Venus 
would have to call this sublime and beautiful 
world one vast ruin of Nature. S. A. 


[Is our correspondent aware that the observa- 
tions by Hansen, on the moon, have determined 
the fact that the centre of gravity of our satel- 
lite lies not in its centre, but upwards of 30 
If this be so, these conditions 
would correspond with his suggestions.—Ep.] 


miles from it? 


DOING AWAY WITH THE LAWYERS. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Pittsburg have adopted a policy which must be 
very alarming to the lawyers of that city. Ata 
recent meeting, resolutions gvere adopted for the 
appointment of a Committee of Arbitration, be- 
fore whom the members of the Association, and 
all others who may wish to have their personal 
differences settled in obedience to Christian rules, 
may bring their matters of controversy. A Pitts- 
burg correspondent of a religious paper, writing 
on this subject, says : 

The object of this movement is to open the 
way for a more general observation of the injunc- 
tions plainly given by Paul, in the sixth chapter 
of his first Epistle to the Corinthians. It has 
long been a disgrace to those calling themselves 
Christians, that, instead of an attempt amicably 
to settle their differences, as those who have re- 
nounced the world and become brethren in Christ, 
they “goto law” with each other, “and that 
before unbelievers.” How often, when a mem- 
ber of one denomination of Evangelical Christians 
has sued a member in another, and the court 
room has become the scene of hostile if not re- 
vengeful measures between them, do the people 
of the world, standing by, exclaim, “ Behold, 
how these Christians /ove one another!” The 
day is past for converting people to Christianity 
by only an exhibition of its theory—by preaching 
of love, good will and forbearance, whilst its pro- 
fessors, upon every occasion of fancied insult or 
injury, rush upon each other with all the bitter- 
ness of litigation. It is to be hoped that the steps 
taken by the Association of our city will be imi- 
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tated, and that churches, individually, will also 
join in the effort to show the world that, when 
they pray, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,” they mean something more than the 
expression of an abstract idea. 


INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


Among other interesting facts of De Bow’s 
statistical view of the United States, we may 
mention that the foreign vote of the country is 
one-twelfth of the whole ; that the State of New 
York has about one-eighth of the population of 
the Union ; that there is one house to every six 
persons in the country; that the number of 
persons who live east of the Mississippi is twelve 
times greater than those who live west thereof ; 
the distance between New York and New Or- 
leans is more than that between London and 
Constantinople, or Paris and St. Petersburgh ; 
over two fifths of the national territory is drain- 
ed by the Mississippi and its tributaries ; of the 
1,597 political newspapers published in the 
United States in 1850, 855 were Whig and 
742 were Democratic. There are four hundred 
thousand Indians in our territory; at the close 
of the Revolution, there were but thirty-six 
thousand in the old thirteen States, according to 
an estimate of Gen. Knox; direct and indirect 
tax paid by each white person in the country, 
$4 24; number of real estate owners 1,500,000, 
or one in about 3.19 of the free males over 21 
years of age; number of Federal office-holders 
(exclusive of army and navy) 35,456, a nine-fold 
increase since 1800, the population having in- 
creased about five-fold; one-fourth part of the 
people reside in villages, towns and cities ; the 
number of people to a dwelling in New York 
city averages more than 13, in Boston nearly 9, 
in New Orleans 97, in Richmond about 5, 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


It is said that John Randolph once suddenly 
rose up in his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, and cried out, “‘ Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speaker, 
I have found the philosopher’s stone. It is Pay 
as you go.” 

John Randolph said many wise things, but 
perhaps no one better than this. 

“Pay as you go,” and you can walk the 
streets with a manly front, looking at men in 
the eye without flinching. You will not have 
to cross the way to avoid a dun, or look into the 
shop windows to avoid seeing a creditor. 

‘Pay as you go,” and when you laugh, it 
will be a right honest and hearty one. 

“Pay as you go,” and when you sleep you 
will not dream of bills which you can’t pay, or 
wake up to credits which you cannot support. 

“Pay as you go,” and your home will be 
your home—happy, cheerful, contented, safe. 
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The pleasures of being and doing good are the 
only ones that never wear out. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meaut.—The Flour market is quiet. Sales 
of old stock at $5 25 and $5 37 ; fresh ground extra at 
$5 50 and $5 75. The trade is buying moderately, at 
from $5 50 up to $5 75 a $6 00 for common to extra 
brands. Fancy lots range at from $6 50 to 7 50, with 
light sales. Rye Fiour is selling at $4 00 per barrel. 
Corn Meal is rather more inquired for. Sales of Penna. 
at $4 00. 

Grain.—There is a good demand for Wheat. Sales 
of prime to fair Red, at $1 25 to $1 30 per bus., and 
$1 38 to $1 43 for White. Sales of Rye at 80c. for 
old. New is selling slowly at 70 cents. Corn is dull 
at 88 cents afloat, and 86 cents in store. Oats—Sales 
at 48c. for old Pennsylvania, and prime new Delaware 
at 41 a 42 cents. 

CLOVERSEED is wanted at $5 75 a 6 00 per bushel of 
64 lbs. Last sale of new Timothy at $2 00 per bushel, 
and Flaxseed at $1 68. 


ATON ACADEMY, FOR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 

SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., and 
is daily accessible from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
by mail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh month, next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education—the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, Drawing and 
Botany. 

Terms—Tuition, boarding and washing, $160 per 
session, one-half payable in advance; for the langua- 
ges, $5 extra. Address 

Wituiam CHanpter, Proprietor, 
or Witiiam A. Cuanpier, Principal. 
9th mo., 4th, 1858 —3m. 





Mls AND BOTS, Af NORRISTOWN. Tne 
I MEN AND BOYS, AT NORRISTOWN.—The 
winter session Will open on the 2d of 11th month, 


1858, For particulars and a circular, address 
ALLEN Fuitorart, Principal, 
Norristown, Pa 


9th mo. 4th, 1858—3m 





‘RIENDS’ INSPYPUTE, under the care of the Month- 
} ly Meeting of New York, situated in the rear of 
Hester Street Meeting-House, will be reopened on the 
lst second day in 9th month. The school for boys, 
under the care of Francis H. Ray; and that for girls, 
in charge of Millicent B. Morey, and the primary de- 
partment, by Mary Birdsall. 

References, Robert R. Willets, No. 303 Pearl street ; 
Joseph S. Cohu, No, 22 Liberty street; Valentine Ev- 
eritt, No. 32, Ferry street; Charles Miller, No. 92 
Fourth avenue; Jacob Capron, No. 1024 Broadway ; 
apd Joseph T. McDowell, No 141 Ninth avenue, of 
whom circulars can be obtained. 

8th mo. 21 


‘HE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
County, Virginia, instituted for the education of 
Friends’ children of botb sexes, will be re-opened for 
a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 
Terms.—For board, tuition, and wasbing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $116, payable quarterly in advance. For 
farther particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to Samuel 


INTELLIGENCER. 


M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
place. 

7th mo.24—3 mo. 


1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the, 8th of Eleventh mo., 
1858, and continue 20 weeks, 70. For cir- 
culars or further information, ther of the 
undersigned. DaniEL B, Prinefpal. 
Huan Fourks, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. 
8th mo. 21 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Etiza, Gayner 

and AnxIz Heacock will open a school near the 
Chelton Hills Station, North Pennsylvania R. R., on 
the first of the 11th month, and continue it until the 
last of the 4th month. The course of study embraces 
the regular English branches. Terms, $60, half paya- 
ble in advance. For further particulars address 
JOSEPH HEACOCK, Jenkintown P. 0., Montgomery 
Co , Pa. 

8th mo. 14—3m 

The subscriber would very respectfully inform 
Friends that he will open a School in one of the rooms 
of the Meeting House, Race west of 15th street, on the 
6th of the 9th mo, next, for the preparation of lads to 
Friends’ Central School. 

Application may be made at 1425 Vine street, after 
the 23d of the 8th month. 
A. B. Ivins. 


7th mo. 31—6 w. 
] ANTED,—An experienced Teacher to act as 
\ Principal in the Male Department of Friends’ 
Institute, in New York city; the Fall term will com- 
mence first Second-d@y in Ninth month next. Apply 
to either of the undersigned, 
ROBERT R. WILLITS, 303 Pearl st. 
SAMUEL BROWN, 14 Merchants’ Exchange. 
HENRY S. COHU, 22 Liberty st. 
Tmo. 24. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The seventh session of Byberry Boarding School. 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1858, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of twenty weeks each). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms, $60 per session of 20 weeks, one balf pay- 
able in advance. For circulars containing further 
particulars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. 0., Phila., Pa. 
7th mo. 24, 1858—2mo. 


\RCILDUUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The fifteenth session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the Ist day of Tenth mo. next, and continue 
twenty weeks. It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
lage of Ercildoun, three miles eouthwest of Coatesville, 
on the Philada. and Columbia Railroad, from which 
place pupils are conveyed to the school free of charge. 
The usual branches, comprising a thorough English 
education, will be taught, and scientific lectures, illue- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
Terms $55.00 per session. For further particulars, 
address the Principal, Ercildoon P. 0., Chester Co., 
Penna. Smepiey Daruinetos, Principal. 
7th mo. 17th, 1858.—2 mo. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 








